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tesque estimates of such men as Henry VIII. and Wolsey, nor the fre- 
quent repetition of the same matter under successive headings, but a 
general practice of giving vapid and exaggerated ethical judgments, that 
is so objectionable. " A more subtle, false and selfish scoundrel never 
dragged a great cause in the dust ", is said of the Duke of Northumber- 
land; " In private life he was brutal and of ill repute, in public, a merely 
pliant tool of his great but brutal master ", of the Duke of Norfolk ; 
" No one had a good word to say for such a thorough scoundrel ", of 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley. Serious historians no longer feel called 
upon to sum up, condemn or commend in a few words the moral char- 
acter of historic personages. 

It would not be justifiable probably to make these small criticisms of 
an excellent book, if it were not that other volumes are announced for 
publication, so that it may be hoped that in them there will be a more 
satisfactory order of the portraits, more information of the kind that 
is not easy to obtain, and less of that which is so easily available and 
of such doubtful value. 

The Scottish Staple at Veere: a Study in the Economic History of 
Scotland. By the late John Davidson, M.A., D.Phil., and 
Alexander Gray, M.A. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1909. Pp. xii, 453.) 

This volume was projected by Professor Davidson, who was for 
many years engaged in collecting material on Scottish economic his- 
tory. After his death the difficult and delicate task of organizing and 
of rounding out Professor Davidson's work by new researches fell to 
Mr. Gray. He has added much valuable material from local Dutch 
historians and the archives of Veere, Middelburg, Rotterdam, and the 
Hague. 

Part 1. is introductory in character. It consists of entertaining 
chapters on the organization and general nature of early Scottish 
commerce, on the risks from piracy, on mercantilist theories, and the 
organization of the burghs. It is meaty, but frequently disconnected, 
showing signs of the boiling down process the notes had to undergo 
in order to come within the scope of the present work. Part 11. pre- 
sents the external history of the Staple. Down to 1406 it is the record 
of a stormy and chaotic period during which even the Convention 
Records habitually speak of foreign trade as " wyld aventouries ". 
Through the following century the Scottish Staple was located at Bruges. 
Thence it was removed in 1507 to Zeeland, where, after a spirited riv- 
alry between several cities, it was secured by Veere {Campvere of the 
records). And there it remained till its dissolution by order of the 
French in 1799. Part 111. deals with the organization of the Staple, its 
officers, court, etc. 

The Scottish Staple, the authors point out, differs radically from the 
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English Staple both in its origin and in its purpose. Unlike the Eng- 
lish Staple it was not a fiscal device by which trade was concentrated 
at one or more places in order to facilitate the collection of the customs. 
It had nothing to do with the collection of the revenue, though by 
virtue of the fact that the " staple trade " consisted of all articles on 
which customs revenue was collected, the Scottish Staple was closely 
connected with the body politic. Only merchants of the Royal Burghs 
could participate in the trade. In 1579 they were incorporated, but 
the basis of incorporation lay solely in the enjoyment of the privileges 
of trade to the Staple town, not, as in the case of the Merchant Adven- 
turers Society, of self-government also. The Adventurers constituted 
a corporate body with officers, laws, and ordinances of their own 
making and choosing in the general court of the society assembled in 
the mart town on the Continent. The Scottish Staple, on the other 
hand, was controlled at all times by the Convention of Royal Burghs of 
Scotland, which made the rules governing the Staple trade and appointed 
the conservator, save when the king interfered. In its government, 
therefore, it resembled more nearly the control by the Hanseatic League 
of its foreign factories. 

The material for the official side of the history of the Scottish 
Staple is found largely in the Records of the Burgh Convention. For 
the history of the life at Veere the authors acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to Yair's Account of the Scotch Trade in the Netherlands, etc., 
published in 1776. This estimable little volume is a primary source of 
much value for this phase of the history, Mr. Yair having been for 
forty-five years, from 1739 to 1784, minister of the Scottish church at 
Veere. Nevertheless, objection may fairly be made to a too generous 
use of Yair, when we find that two of the five documents reprinted in 
the appendix are " as given in Yair ", especially when the originals are 
available. Besides, as Mr. Gray himself points out, the reproduction 
on page 182 shows that Yair's rendering is often far from reliable. 
The source for the last document is not given. The brief bibliography 
would be better for some well-placed critical comments. One might 
also suggest a word as to the records of the Staple Court, beyond 
what one finds incidentally in notes. There is " A Court Book and 
Book of Church Accounts " at the British Consulate at Rotterdam, yet 
we have to look on page 332 in a foot-note to learn to what period the 
entries belong. 

But these are minor faults in a work so generally meritorious. The 
presentation of the subject is clear and logical and the method is 
scholarly. Official and private sources have been ransacked for ma- 
terial which is both pleasing and satisfying in its variety and origi- 
nality. There is also a sound understanding of the broader historic 
conditions amid which the Scottish Staple developed. The work has 
an atmosphere of maturity that reflects the years of patient study of 
the subject. Historical scholarship is indebted to Mr. Gray for his 
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able use of Professor Davidson's material, as well as for his own 
considerable contribution to a volume which may well remain for many- 
years the authoritative work on this phase of Scottish economic history. 

William E. Lingelbach. 

The Archbishops of St. Andrews. In two volumes. By John 
Herkless, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of St. Andrews, and Robert Kerr Han nay, Lecturer in An- 
cient History in the University of St. Andrews. (Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1907. Pp. iv, 271 ; 
iv, 267.) 

These are days of reconstruction in history, and special studies of 
limited fields are the handmaids to the reconstruction of wider problems. 
No period requires reconstruction more than that of the Protestant 
Reformation. Mr. Gairdner has aided this work for England by his 
recent and, it must be added, rather disappointing book on Lollardy 
and the English Reformation, and The Archbishops of St. Andrews 
has its place in this general scheme. It was not until near the end 
of the fifteenth century (1472) that St. Andrews had an archbishop 
and the dignity endured for only about a century, according to Presby- 
terian reckoning, though there were Anglican prelates, if the term be 
permitted, down to a much later time. But the few years of the 
Roman Catholic archbishops saw tremendous events. The present-day 
visitor to the little gray city on the east coast of Scotland finds a vast 
unroofed cathedral with empty tombs before what was once the high 
altar. They are witnesses still to the fierceness of the religious pas- 
sions that swept over Scotland in the sixteenth century, and this work, 
a careful study of the lives of some who were laid in those now 
empty tombs, will help to explain why the fever of the strife was so 
acute. 

In these first two volumes the authors have made only a beginning 
of their task. Volume I. covers the history of the first four arch- 
bishops, Patrick Campbell, William Schevez, and the two royal prelates, 
James Stewart and Alexander Stewart, the latter of whom was killed 
in the Battle of Flodden in 1513. Volume II. deals with but one arch- 
bishop, Andrew Forman, whose rule lasted from 1516 to 1521. The 
gap between Stewart's death at Flodden in 15 13 and Forman's appoint- 
ment is filled by a struggle for the see in which Forman won. It 
takes up far too much space in the book, for it is dead to our age and 
dull to any age. It is clear that the authors plan their work on a scale 
even more generous than that of Dean Hook's Archbishops of Canter- 
bury; if they take a volume to Forman what will they do when they 
come to the strenuous days of Beaton and of the final revolt under 
John Knox? 

The work itself is scholarly and based on first-hand material. But 



